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THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Either there is a role in industrial 
disputes for the church to assume or 
there is not. You can still hear in 
many parts of our country the ex- 
pression, ‘‘let the church be the 
church.”” This is a conservative 
expression, saying that the church 
should not do anything to antagonize, 
or jeopardize, or in any way upset 
the status quo outside of its particular 
doors and confines. And sometimes, 
when the church seemingly has taken 
a stand antagonizing a certain group, 
you hear expressions such as, ‘“‘the 
church ought to mind its own busi- 
ness, it has no place interfering with 
the affairs of our economy.’’ 

What is the true purpose of the 
church? A simple and understandable 
definition might be: the purpose of 
the Christian church is to concern 
itself with people, human beings, 
their relationship to God, and to 
one another. 

There is certainly a moral and 
ethical emphasis to the Judeo- 
Christian © tradition 
find in any of the other world re- 
ligions. I think we need to appreciate 
more than we do this moral aspect. 
The ethical concerns of the Christian 
tradition lead us directly to what is 
happening in the industrial realm. 

We sometimes fail to appreciate 
the domination of the industrial life 
over the mind, the bodies, the spirit, 
the thoughts and energies of the vast 
majority of people caught up in it. 
Most of us do well as Christian lay- 
men to spend a maximum of four 
_ hours in church activities per week — 
_ four hours of church activities as 
_ contrasted to forty on the job. Ten 
times the amount of energy and time 
put into the work of ekeing out our 


one does not 


By Emerson W. Smith 


living, earning our existence! 

This should stress the importance 
of the area under discussion today. 
Add to it the fact that, by and large, 
what goes on in the workaday world 
is a blind spot for Protestants. We 
are, generally speaking, the most 
ignorant people when it comes to 
labor-management relations. So much 
is needed in this field of education 
and training in the workaday world 
activities that I call to task and 
criticize our Protestant seminaries 
for doing such a poor job in the past 
in not training our clergy better in 
the understanding of economic oper- 
ations, and the principles of our 
labor-management affairs in general. 
I think it is fair to say that the 
church, the Protestant church, is a 
slumbering giant. It does not realize 
the potential it has at hand to make 
effective Christian witness, it just 
goes on in the old sweet generalized 
way. 


Mr. Smith’s article is edited from 
the transcript of an address given 
before a Convocation on Industrial 
Relations held at Purdue University’s 
Wesley Foundation on January 30, 
1960, under sponsorship of the Gen- 
eral Board of Social and Economic 
Relations of the Methodist Church and 
the Northwest Indiana Conference 
Board of Christian Social Relations. 
Mr. Smith is a member of the RLCA 
Executive Board and is associate 
secretary of the sponsoring General 
Board. Proceedings of the Convoca- 
tion, in which RLCA’s director also 
participated, have just been published 
in an 85-page mimeographed report. 


Well, then, what is the role of the 
church? There are at least four 
aspects that I think do not belong to 
the role of the church. Let me enu- 
merate them. 


What the Church Ought Not Do 


1. It is not for the church to tell 


labor and management how_to _run 
their business. I refer to the tech- 


nical and specific aspects, here. 
This is where, whenever the church 
begins to speak upon critical in- 
dustrial issues, a sensitivity is 
expressed by leadership of labor and 
management: What is the church 
trying to do? Usurp our prerogatives? 
In a day when management is -so 
touchy about its prerogative to 
manage, we have a sensitivity far 
greater than ever before. It is not for 
the church to tell labor and manage- 
ment how to run their specific busi- 
mess enterprises or labor union 
organizations respectively. 


2. It is not for the church to 
assume responsibilit or writin 
new contracts between labor and 


management, We have some vigorous, 
liberal progressive Christian zealots 
in the ministry who would surely 
like to get into the middle of one 
of the disputes and help to write 
that new contract. But there are 
very, very few qualified Protestant 
clergy to assume that kind of re- 
sponsibility in the church. 


3. It is not the role of the church 
to_point the finger of reproach and 
blame, and ‘to administer pulpit 
spankings to labor and management 
in a given dispute. This is where 
the Protestant church has erred so 
greatly in the years gone by. 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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We clergy, by and large, are 
suckers for sob stories. We are in- 
clined to believe the first fellow who 
gets to us; we are naive and innocent 
— nobody would ever try to deceive 
us clergy. The first one to tell us 
what a tough management the poor 
laborers have to deal with, or the 
management man that gets to the 
preacher first and talks about ‘‘those 
nefarious second-rate citizens be- 
longing to that union’? — we just 
swallow the whole thing. We are 
innocent babes on this point, and it 
is high time that we begin to ap- 
preciate that it is positively the 
worst thing for us to use the safety 
and security of the pulpit to ad- 
minister a spanking to one side or the 
other when we are not even informed 
enough to know what the true facts 
may be. 


4. The role of the church is not 
to___interfere with duly appointed 


mediators and _concialiators in dis- 
putes, even though they be political 
hacks, and totally inept in their 
responsibilities. We do have both 
federal and state mediators, and it 
is not the prerogative of the clergy 
ever to try to usurp the responsi- 
bilities these official representatives 
of government agencies have in 
trying to bring about industrial peace. 

Well, then, with these four ex- 
ceptions, what is the role of the 
church in industrial disputes? I 
should like to state in six points 
what I consider to be the role of the 
church in dispute situations. 


Some Positive Suggestions 


1. Because this has been one of 
the blind spots in our Christian 
training in the Protestant church, we 
first must demonstrate interest and 


gemonsirate interest and 
concern about what goes on in the 
workaday world. 


‘Pastoral calling’’ ninety- nine 
out of a hundred times means calling 
on church members in hospitals and 
in their homes. Seldom do I hear of a 
clergyman who makes pastoral calls 
on working men, on executives, on 
professional people in their places 
of work. We have so limited the 
concept of pastoral calling by and 
large in the Protestant church that 
it always seems to apply to calling 
on the ladies in their homes in the 
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afternoon and having tea and eating 
delightful pastries, thinking that this 
is the pastoral calling job. It is high 
time that another dimension was 
added to this whole area and that 
we demonstrate interest and concern. 

We certainly need to demonstrate 
interest and concern when disputes 
arise in our community. We need to 
say that we do not know, but that we 
would like to know more; say this 
as a committee, say this collectively 
as a church, say this as clergymen. 
We do not have to be authorities to 
register concern and interest. I 
think of all the points I would like 
to make this is by far the most 
important. If we are ever to lift up a 
witness about the relevancy of a 
Christian ethic in the workaday 
world, we must earn our right to 
witness and to speak by indicating a 
genuine interest and concern. This 
has nothing to do with knowing the 
facts. That comes later. 

2. Secondly, it is high time for 
us to begin to learn the techniques 


and approaches of getting facts and 
accurate information. You just can- 


not know what is going on in the 
wotkaday world simply by reading 
the Saturday Evening Post or Life 
magazine! It is not enough. 

I do not anticipate that we will 
ever have a lot of specialists in 
industrial relations come out of the 
Church, but this does not mean we 
should not know a lot more about the 
general facts and information of what 
occurs. Let the church set aside a 
chosen few to really be more know- 
ledgeable, to work this field as 
specialists, but the vast majority 
of us can do ever so much better a 
job than we have so far about know- 
ing what goes on in the day-to-day 
relationships. 

So get the facts and figures. 
That means the most reliable sources 
instead of our current periodicals 
and magazines. And it means being 
very careful what newspapers we 
read, what editorials we rely upon 
for the truth. 

3. The third aspect would be: 
communication and personal contact. 
The Protestant tradition of emphasis 
on persons and individuals, this 
very human, warm aspect to our 
tradition, should always remain in 
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Sight in this whole field of minister- 
ing in a world of disputes and con- 
flicts in industry. We must not 
neglect the personal contact for 
which there is no substitute. 

I am constantly disturbed as I 
travel about the country by various 
comments made by our clergy. I hear 
that they do not actually know who 
the leaders are in their community, 
who the leaders are that wield the 
power for a given area, who are the 
top management men, who are the 
key politicians and officers of 
government, who actually is the 
power behind the political scenes, 
who actually has control of labor in 
this community etc. It is so important 
for us to personally contact and 
communicate with those that actually 
make or influence the decisions that 
shape the life of the community. 

This means in many instances 
that we as lay representatives, as 
clergy, must take the initiative, go 
out of our way a little bit, break the 
old conventional standards of stick- 
ing just within the church and dealing 
exclusively with church membership, 
and make the effort of attending 
labor union meetings, of becoming a 
member of the chamber of commerce, 
of cooperating on community com- 
mittees — activities for which there 
is no substitute. It is when we begin 
to do this kind of direct communica- 
tion and personal contact that we can 
develop an effective ministry of 
reconciliation. 


A **Preventive’’ Approach 


It is my thesis that the church 
can be far more effective in a pre-. 
ventive approach than it can actually 
be when it has a full-blown work 
Stoppage on its hands. Not that 
there may not be a place for church 
action in the long run but, by and 
large, if we are in personal com- 
munication, and have earned our 
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Stripes and the right to speak, if 
we are accepted spiritual leaders in 
the community by those who have 
great responsibilities in community 
leadership we can make this kind of 
pastoral witness, we can use the 
technique of raising the significant 
questions that will make a tre- 
mendous difference in the community. 
It was my privilege for more than 
seven years to work in the New 
England states as the _ full-time 
representative of Methodism to work 
with labor and management. It is out 
of this background that I speak. 

Let us not forget that there is an 
effective preventive approach that 
can be made once we have become 
accepted as interested and con- 
cerned fact-getting people, once we 
have the contacts and personal re- 
lationships so that we can, for 
instance, say: brothers, there is no 
place for rough stuff in this strike. 
So, you leaders of labor, we certainly 
hope that you will avoid any kind 
of violence. 


Dealing with a Strike 

I was privileged to make this kind 
of statement in a strike situation 
which had lasted for 126 days. The 
striking men, bus drivers, were 
embittered and utterly frustrated. 
Seemingly everything had been tried 
but rough stuff, and they were ready 
to attack the bus terminals and flip 
over the buses. I was the only non- 
union member invited to the suite of 
hotel rooms occupied by the union 
leadership. And, they told me later, 
on that day I practically stood on top 
of one of the tables in the suite and 
said: ‘“‘your public relations are 
lousy, you practically lost the strike 
anyway, and certainly there is no 
place for violence now, whether you 
are Catholic, Protestant or Jew!”’ 
And it seemed that they needed 
someone from the outside to say 
just that. 

Finally, I had the responsibility 
as an outsider to tell them that they 
had lost the strike, a fact they knew 
but did not want to admit to them- 
selves. Believe me, this is not an 
easy thing to tell men who have been 
out of work for such a long time. 
Four months later they invited me 
out to dinner to thank me for what 
I had done for them during the strike. 
And they reminded me that I had 
called them off from what might have 


become a nasty chapter of violence 
in union history in the New England 
states, 

This shows the human factor that 
is always there, even underneath 
the tense and afraid feeling of men 
who have tried so hard and seemingly 
to no avail. If the church can minister 
to human beings in need, be it in 
domestic situations, be it in war 
Situations, be it in bereavement 
Situations — why do we exclude the 
ministry of the christian church to 
people caught in the tensions and 
bitterness of work stoppage? 


The Forgotten Consumer 


4. In the present system of bar- 
gaining between labor and manage- 
ment, the voice of the church needs 
to speak for the forgotten factor in 
industrial relations — the consumer. 

In our system of collective bar- 
gaining — which is a most excellent 
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As a special insert, the center 
pages of this issue comprise a re- 
print of an article by RLCA’s 
executive director, Dr. Clair M. 
Cook, on ‘‘Myths and Facts About 
Labor Unions,’’ which appears in 
the Adult Teacher for November. 

If you want extra copies, 
PLEASE ORDER NOW. We have 
a small supply on hand, but will 
go back to press for another print- 
ing on the basis of orders received. 
The article can be basic informa- 

for counteracting the un- 

| favorable ‘‘stereotype’” so many 
hold of the labor movement. Prices 

are $4 per 100, $35 per 1,000, 5 
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one when you examine it in its 
entirety and in all of its history — 
we will certainly note that it is labor 
and management which meet at the 
table. Very seldom do we find any 
outsiders involved, except perhaps a 
few spokesmen of the Government. 
And so many times the voice of the 
forgotten general public, the com- 
munity, is lost completely. 

Our interdependence upon one 
anothér in the intricacies of our 
economy has developed to a point 
where today — much more so than 
about 10 years ago — in long work 
stoppages the general economy of 
the community at large can be hurt 
far more than the actual parties of the 


dispute, labor and management. This 
is partly true in the steel strike 
situation. We have certain labor 
organizations in this country that 
pay as high as $75 per week as 
strike benefits to persons in the 
picket lines. And management in 
the steel industry before the strike 
certainly had occasion to stockpile 
steel in such fabulous amounts that 
actually the top consumers did not 
suffer at all for the duration of the 
strike. The community, the economy 
at large, may often suffer far more 
than the actual participants in the 
strike. 

Very likely we have now come to 
a point where, as never before in our 
industrial society, we must seek 
alternatives to the use of the strike 
weapon. This makes some of my 
labor friends object every time I 
mention it. But I think that we 
simply cannot endure too many ex- 
tended work stoppages of national 
dimension such as a steel strike, 
for instance, before we will have 
far more restrictive anti-labor legis- 
lation than we have today. 

I think this area must be explored, 
and I hope it can be done cooper- 
atively and voluntarily to. We must 
find alternatives to the use of the 
strike weapon partly because no 
longer does any one party win in a 
strike. There is an almost ridiculous 
aspect to work stoppages which, I 
think, must be recognized by every- 
one, even labor itself. 


The Reconciling Ministry 


5. Our fifth area of concern is 
the reconciling ministry of the pastor. 
Again I would like to stress that I 
do not think one can reconcile labor 
and management from the pulpit on 
Sunday in a sermon. Reconciliation 
comes through direct communication 
and personal relationships’ with 
leadership. 

I shall never forget representing 
the Protestant clergy in a New 
England town faced with a strike in 
an electrical plant. This work stop- 
page had gone on for some months 
and seemed to have reached an 
impasse. Nothing seemed to work 
out to change the situation for the 
better. 

It took the clergy about six weeks 
to open the doors of management so 
that a group of ministers could have 

(Continued on Page 8) 


By David F. Summers, 
Executive Secretary 


The Board of Directors of the 
R-LC of Canada met for a two day 
session in the Anglican Conference 
Center in Aurora, a few miles north 
of Toronto. Members were present in 
good numbers to share in considera- 
tion of fundamental questions regard- 
ing the role and function of the RLC. 


John Ramsay, co-chairman of the 
RLC of America, gave excellent 
leadership through sharing ex- 


periences of groups in the U.S.A. 
The fact that the meeting took place 
in a Conference Center, away from 
the pressures of every-day respon- 
sibilities meant that adequate con- 
sideration was given to the less 
tangible matters of underlying prin- 
ciple as well as to the immediate 
questions of finance and program. 
The experience of our Board of Di- 
rectors indicates the extent to which 
a fellowship of persons engaged in 
religion and labour can contribute to 
the welfare of each. 
* * * * * 

David Summers, executive secre- 
tary of the RLC of Canada was in- 
vited to attend the Manitoba Federa- 
tion of Labour, to speak about his 
work, and to give the Invocation on 
Sunday morning. In part he said: 
“Sisters and Brothers: There is a 
certain advantage in having the in- 
vocation on the final day of a Con- 
vention. Having observed the conduct 
of business through two busy days, 
one can make certain observations. 
In the first place, I would like to 
congratulate you, and congratulate 
your executive, on the responsible 
way you have approached the mat- 
ters before you. There has been 
evident a deep underlying concern 
for the welfare of our society. 
The promotion of sectional interests, 
while not absent, has not been al- 
lowed to displace matters of wider 
concern. 

“The second point I should like to 
make may come as a surprise to some 
of you, but it is the none-the-less 
true. It is simply this: A large portion 


of the affairs you have considered 
are deep religious matters. The 
prophets declare that true religion 
consists in just dealings with one 
another tempered by an attitude of 
respect and mercy on the part of men 
who walk humbly before their God. 
Here I have seen evidence of true 
brotherly love, expressed in programs 
designed to achieve greater equity 
and justice, and shown visibly in a 
generous contribution to others in 
need. Your significant representation 
at the Religion—Labour dinner on 
Friday indicates that many of you 
walk humbly with your God through 
active membership in your local con- 
gregations, parishes, and synagogues. 
May I remind those of you who main- 
tain such membership that you are 
the church here in the Manitoba 
Federation of Labour.” 
* * * * * 

The Manitoba Federation of Labour 
displayed the strength of our demo- 
cratic forms of organization when it 
discussed a resolution on political 
action. While the majority were in 
favour of supporting a New Political 
Party, there was no suggestion of 
attaining umanimous action by com- 
pulsion. The rights of expression and 
non-conformity were strongly eu- 
phasized. The large majority of dele- 
gates were enthusiastically in favour 
of political action to support in the 
legislative chambers the gains that 
have been won in collective bargain- 
ing. The form of political action most 
favourable to the Canadian scene is 
the formation of a new political party 
that will be controlled by the people. 
Labour intends to take its place be- 
side people of goodwill from all walks 
of life who believe that government 
policies should be controlled by all 
the people for the benefit of the whole 
of society. 

* * * * * 

Questions with respect to full 
employment are those that are receiv- 
ing careful attention of labour bodies, 
and to an increasing degree, church 
bodies. Recent government figures 
indicate that, while the number of 
jobs is increasing, the number of 
people seeking jobs is increasing at 
a much faster rate, meaning that our 
employment situation is not very 
bright. Indeed, over 225,000 people 
have been looking for work for more 
than one month, with almost a quarter 
of that number out of work for more 
than six months. 


The seriousness of the question 
has been at last recognized by the 
dominion government in Ottawa. A 
conference of industry, labour, and 
government has been called to look 
into the situation, 


* * * * * 

_ This prayer by Chandron Devansen, 
a Christian from South India, is based 
on two religious proverbs of his 
native culture: 


Out of Untruth Lead Us Into Truth 


Lord, hear the cry of the civilized. 
Lead us from the untruth in the 
mouth of the gun, the barking, sput- 
tering gun, the gun that silences the 
still, small voice of justice; the 
gun which in the hands of the op- 
pressed turns into the tyrant’s 
bayonet in the belly of the people. 

Lead us from the untruth in the burr 
and whirr, the clack and clatter of 
the Machine when it is made to 
grind the people; from the smoke 
and soot, the cotton and dust which 
coughs the blood from the lungs of 
the worker. 

Lead us from the untruth of false 
ideals which drag history in the 
mud; and set our feet upon the road 
of Truth. 


Out of Darkness Lead Us Into Light 


Lord, lead us out of the darkness of 
the peasants’ house of mud, the 
sweepers’ home of kerosene tins, 
and the slums of the factory worker, 
into the light of airy rooms and 
spacious parks and the sound of 
children .playing in open spaces. 

Lead us out of the darkness of the 
darkened mind which grades man 
into high caste and low caste, the 
darkness of the hand outstretched 
to Thee which will not touch the 
skin of the outcasts, the darkness 
of men who seek refuge in Thy 
shadow but refuse Thee in the 
shadow of Thy poor and lowly. 

Lead us out of the darkness that 
plunges the girl into the darkness 
of an old man’s desire, the darkness 
of the girl-pawn in the dowry shop; 
the darkness of the child robbed of 
her youth, of her years of blosscom 
ing into womanhood. ’ 

Lead us from the darkness of bond- 
age into the light of freedom in the 
world of nations. 

Lead us from the darkness of our to- 
day into the light of Thy tomorrow. 

Amen. 
—from The Cross is Lifted 


Adalt Teacher e November, 1960 
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Dr. Cook 


THE public press in the last two or three years has 
been filled with millions of words about unions. We 
have read about the McClellan investigations, the 
steel strike, right-to-work laws, the 1959 Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act. There 
is a great deal of public misunderstanding both of 
union organization, goals, and powers and of labor- 
management relations in general. 

Many serious and revealing studies are available, 
such as the fine volume by John A. Fitch in the 
National Council of Churches’ “Ethics and Eco- 
nomics of Society Series,” Social Responsibility of 
Organized Labor. But the press has the habit of 
pointing to the more dramatic and sensational in its 
reporting. The result is that labor has been built 
into a stereotype that is often as far from the truth 
as is a minstrel characterization of the Negro. 

What are some popular myths about labor unions? 
What are some important deeper truths about them? 


What is the real state of labor-management rela- 
tions? 


1 Harper and Brothers, 1957; $3.50. 


Dr. Cook is executive director, Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 


MYTHS AND FACTS 
ABOUT 
LABOR UNIONS 


By CLAIR M. COOK 


e Take the popular impression that labor has 
great wealth and resources in its treasuries. The 
truth is that some international unions are compara- 
tively rich, others poor. The net assets of the 280,000 
Operating Engineers are slightly larger than those 
of the 443,000-member International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers—about $19 million. Those of the 
600,000 Mine Workers outrank all others, exceeding 
$110 million; but the 90,000 Longshoremen are 
technically broke. Less than 10,000 members belong 
to the Marble, Slate and Terrazzo Workers, but their 
assets approach half a million, while the comparably 
sized Leather Workers have total resources of only 
$21,000. 

By the time this is in print some 52,000 labor 
organizations will have on file with the Labor De- 
partment their required financial statements. A 
tabulation of those first received 2 shows combined 
assets of thirty-two international unions at over 
$321 million, or an average of about $45 per member. 
But for the Leather Workers the average is only 
$2.12, while it is $183 for every Mine Worker. The 
much-publicized Teamsters have the largest mem- 
bership, 1,418,000, and the second largest assets, 


2 Business Week, June 4, 1960. 


“more than $38 million; but their average per member 


is only $27. 


Local unions have similar variations—some spend 
all their money; others build up assets. 

Incidentally, the figures given here include death 
benefits, strike funds, and other special accounts 
which vary from one union to another. The size of 
the Mine Workers’ assets is accounted for by its wel- 
fare policies, including ownership of ten hospitals. 
Accumulated assets do not necessarily reflect finan- 
cial power available for a contest with management. 
To complete the picture, look at the estimate that the 
financial assets of all labor unions in the country— 
local, regional, and international—total about 6 per 
cent of the assets of General Motors alone. 

When it comes to the use of funds in support of 
a strike, the discrepancy in the financial power of a 
union and a corporation or industry is even sharper. 
Last year during the rubber strikes against major 
companies the treasurer of the Rubber Workers 


told me the cost to the international was running 
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: 


about $250,000 a week. The Steelworkers spent more 
than six million dollars on their strike, while their 
total assets are currently only twenty-six million.? 
By contrast, plans of the steel industry for 1960 
include spending sixteen hundred million dollars 
($1.6 billion) for replacement, modernization, and 
expansion of plants and equipment.‘ 


e Is union power dangerous because it has de- 
veloped a labor monopoly of jobs? Or is this, too, 
part of the mythology of the stereotype? 

First of all, the AFL-CIO (American Federation 
of Labor—Congress of Industrial Organizations) is 
in no sense a labor monopoly. Except with its own 
employees, of whom the clerical staff belongs to the 
Office Employees International Union, it does no col- 
lective bargaining. The thousands of labor contracts 
signed each year are, for the most part, between 
single employers and local unions ranging from a 
few members to a few thousand. Even the “national” 
bargaining in autos and steel deals with separate 
companies separately. 

The AFL-CIO has 135 separate constituent na- 
tional and international unions, but there are also 
49 others not affiliated, some of them in three smaller 
federations. Here the situation is much as it is in 
the Protestant church world, with the largest num- 
ber of denominations affiliated with the National 
Council of Churches and others independent or af- 
filiated with other “federations” such as the National 
Association of Evangelicals. 

The AFL-CIO speaks for organized labor in a 
manner and degree comparable to the National 
Council as Protestant spokesman. Both are federa- 
tions, with international unions and denominations 
fixing their own sometimes divergent policies and 
running their own affairs. Neither can realistically 
be called a monopoly. 


It may be interesting to note that in this union all staff salaries 
stop when a national strike begins and resume only when it ends. 


“ Business Week, April 30, 1960. 


Further, to have a labor monopoly, a labor union 
would need complete job control, which no union 
has. In a few industries unionization reaches to 90 
or 95 per cent, but in all nonagricultural employ- 
ment combined only 30 per cent of the workers 
belong to unions. Not only so, but the rate of union 
organization is trailing the growth of the work force. 
From 1956 to 1958 union membership actually de- 
clined by half a million.® 


e Corruption in labor unions is no myth. It has 
been proved. Labor itself has recognized the prob- 
lem. (It set up the Ethical Practices Committee 
long before the establishment of the McClellan Com- 
mittee.) The AFL-CIO has dealt drastically and 
courageously with the issue. But that corruption 
in unions is widespread or worse than that of the 
business world is definitely a myth. It isno more the 
truth to say, “Labor leaders are a bunch of crooks,” 
than to say, “Church members are all hypocrites.” 

That there are some misleaders, some corrupt 
officials, some scoundrels among eighteen million 
unionists should hardly be a surprise. But the efforts 
of the vast majority to clean them out is a some- 
what unusual phenomenon. No comparable effort 
has been made by business groups to carry out 
self-discipline. 

The intensive probing by the McClellan Commit- 
tee turned up a figure of ten million dollars in 
union money misused for personal gain or stolen 
outright over the last fifteen years. But last year 
alone employers illegally kept $250 million withheld 
from wages for income taxes and Social Security, 
failing to turn it in to the federal government after 
they were entrusted with it. 

Life™ has estimated that the amount spent in the 
business world for commercial bribes, kickbacks, 
and similar unethical business expenses comes to 
five billion dollars annually—five hundred times the 
fifteen-year estimate for labor. Yet I would say that 
there has been more troubled conscience in the 
labor world over the ten million than in the business’ 
world over the five billion. 

The notorious abuse of expense accounts has often 
made them, in the vernacular, “swindle sheets.” 
U. S. News and World Report ® sets the figure of the 
“expense account scandal” at $1.5 billion a year, 
with the government losing $700 million in taxes 
as a result. Bank employees number about as many 
as union officers, and bank embezzlement is about 
as frequent as misappropriation of labor funds. 
There is no defense for the latter any more than for 
bank embezzlement; but labor’s case should be seen 
in perspective, not as an isolated phenomenon. 

The problem of corruption is the problem of our 
whole society, not of labor unions only. And it is 
true that a good deal of labor corruption has been 
possible only through the collusion of employers. 

5 U. S. Department of Labor, Directory of National and International 
Labor Unions in the United States (December, 1959), page 9. 

¢ Expulsion of the Teamsters Union cost the AFL-CIO $900,000 in 
annual per capita taxes and caused severe financial problems. 


T October 14, 1957. 
® January 25, 1960. 


e@ Another myth about labor concerns its political 
power. Labor wants to “take over the country,” it 
has been said. What is the truth about labor in 
politics? 

First, while there are a few in labor who would 
like to see a labor party, the vast majority in the 
labor movement are firmly committed to our present 
system. There are some who consistently follow the 
Republican Party. The bulk of trade-union support, 
however, goes to the Democratic Party because of 
preference for its labor policies. Nevertheless, liberal 
Republicans are frequently supported over conserva- 
tive Democrats. 

Second, the views of labor leaders do not neces- 
sarily result in votes of the same kind by rank-and- 
file members. There is no more a labor vote than 
there is a Protestant vote or a business vote. Al- 
though the AFL-CIO endorsed Stevenson in 1956, 
millions of labor votes went for Eisenhower. Another 
notable example is the 1948 campaign in Ohio to 
unseat Senator Robert A. Taft. Despite tremendous 
efforts by leaders, union members gave him a 
majority of their votes. 

Third, workers are notoriously poor voters. A 
vast amount of labor’s political effort goes to the 
mechanics of simply getting persons to register and 
vote. Surveys indicate that the average blue-collar 
worker group, unprodded by special drives, has a 
voter ratio of only about one out of three. On the 
other hand, high-income professional and executive 
groups score in the 90’s on percentages of those 
who vote. Intensive labor get-out-the-vote drives 
have raised worker participation, but trade-union 
voters are still far from realizing the potential 
power they might have at the polls. 


@ One could go on with some other myths, such as 
the popular belief that unions charge enormous 
initiation fees and dues. A survey of AFL-CIO 
affiliates this year found that the overall average of 
initiation fees for seventy-eight unions replying was 
$7.50, although two reported an average fee of $250. 
Presumably these were in the construction trades; 
the highly skilled crafts have used high fees to 
prevent overcrowding the trade. But in mass-pro- 
duction unions the usual fee is about five dollars. 

Monthly dues in sixty-three reporting unions 
average $3.50, although a dozen—mostly with pen- 
sion, death, or strike benefits—required $6 a month 
or more. For all dues payers, by the way, the AFL- 
CIO itself receives only five cents per month, a uni- 
form per capita fee for all affiliates. 

What about the belief that unions are out to fight 
management, to win the “class struggle,” to force 
employers to the wall, and to take over economic 
control? Except for a few union leaders in the 
groups expelled by the CIO a dozen years ago on 
charges of Communist leadership, practically none 
believe in the Marxist “class struggle” theory. They 
will battle management at the bargaining table and 
on the picket line, if need be, for economic gains in 
a specific situation; but in the context of general 


economic and union goals they have as thorough 
a belief in the American economic system as the 
rest of us. 


e@ There are many instances on record of unions 
taking voluntary temporary wage cuts to help a 
hard-pressed business stay alive or lending money 
from their treasury when banks would not take the 
risk. A Connecticut hat company is still in business 
because the union bought a controlling interest 
when it was ready to close a couple of years ago 
with a loss of three hundred jobs—and it is in the 
black today. In other instances union-management 
co-operation has brought order to formerly chaotic 
conditions, as in the clothing industry, where uni- 
form wage scales have killed the sweatshop. 

Then again, some people, including church mem- 
bers, have the impression that labor leaders are 
more or less atheists or at least are not often church 
members. This may be because there are few, if any, 
labor leaders in the particular church they attend. 
Yet a survey a few years ago showed 90 per cent of 
the top two hundred AFL and CIO leaders were 
church members—a far greater percentage than in 
the total population. 

George Meany, a Roman Catholic, has received 
the Laetare Medal of Notre Dame as an outstanding 
layman. Two labor leaders of my acquaintance have 
been named Churchman of the Year by their area 
councils of churches in Washington and Detroit. 
The former director of the seven-million-member 
Industrial Union Department of the AFL-CIO, Al- 
bert Whitehouse, was vice-president of the National 
Council of Churches for a three-year term. 

Union members have often told me of their church 
work as Sunday-school teachers, official-board mem- 
bers, building-committees members, and so on. One 
survey has shown 58 per cent of unionists as church 
members; the national figure for all persons in 1958 
was only 61 per cent. 


@ What is the truth, then, if we discard the myths? 

The plain truth is that labor-union members are 
just about the same kind of people as the rest of 
us. And what do they really want? Samuel Gompers 
put it this way: 


“What does labor want? It wants the earth and ~ 


the fullness thereof. There is nothing too precious, 
there is nothing too lofty, too ennobling unless it 
is within the scope and comprehension of labor’s 
aspirations and wants . . . We want more school 
houses and less jails; more books and less arsenals; 
more learning and less vice; more constant work 
and less crime; more leisure and less greed; more 
justice and less revenge; in fact, more of the op- 
portunities to cultivate our better natures, to make 
manhood more noble, womanhood more beautiful, 
and childhood more happy and bright.” 

That statement is as true today as ever. In labor’s 
searching to bring it to fulfillment, we all need to 
understand one another, to reconcile our differences, 
and to work together for the common good. 


Order additional copies from address on cover 
Single copies free on request % Quantity rates: 
$4 per 100; $35 per 1,000; under 100, 5c each 
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Schools for Working Life 


One summer, on vacation from the 
seminary, I walked through Boston’s 
Sullivan Square and noticed a change 
in familiar landmark. An abandoned 
public school building, one of many 
forgotten sites along the route of the 
annual Bunker Hill Parade, now 
showed signs of a _ resurrection. 
Painters were walking in and out, the 
iron grating was opened, and there 
was a new sign on the doorway: ‘‘St. 
Joseph’s Labor-Management Center, 
Rev. Mortimer H. Gavin, S. J., 
Pee ead te Dowduntuus vinst « 

Inside I met Father Gavin and was 
introduced to my first Catholic labor 
school. The classroom furnishings 
were normal enough, but the ashtrays 
seemed a bit out of place. 

‘(Do you ever have much trouble 
with employers who will not pay a 
living wage, or what you think they 
should pay?” I asked. 

“No, not at all,’’ he replied, 
‘that’s not my place. That’s the 
job for the informed working-man 
who knows the rights and duties in- 
volved. He’s able to make a better 
application of the principles on the 
living wage. After all, he’s the one 
who has to live on it.” 

In a crisp, factual, way, Father 
summed up the apostolic life itself. 
That same dividing line can be seen 
in other parts of the social order. 
Priests can be expected to teach 
doctrines which have a bearing on 
civil liberties, internationalism, 
industrial relations, and ‘interracial 
brotherhood, but the flesh and blood 
realization of those teachings is the 
challenge set before the men and 
women more actively a part of the 
social structure. 

At the Boston center Father Gavin 


Father Joyce of Duquesne Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh, was a delegate to 
the recent National Catholic Social 
Action Conference in Niagara Falls, 
and provided the copy of Fr. Rosier’s 
book, | Looked for God’s Absence, 
reviewed in our last issue. His 
article on the Catholic labor schools, 
one of the best we have seen on the 
topic, appeared in the June issue of 
Today and appears here by permission 
of that magazine. 


By William J. Joyce, C.S.Sp. 


(now assigned to the Institute of 
Social Order at St. Louis University) 
offered a counselling service as well 
as an extensive lecture and dis- 
cussion program. Each night, in 
several rooms of the center, a priest 
would follow a board outline, giving 
a fuller explanation of the main 
topic. Afterwards, all present would 
participate in back and forth dis- 
cussions on such subjects as auto- 
mation, fight-to-work laws, the 
strike, and the guaranteed annual 
WARE i Sons ee 
There are now about fifty Catholic 
labor schools in this country. They 
exist on the parish or diocesan level, 
in local Catholic universities, and in 
adult education centers. They reach 
out in influence to the entire com- 
munity. There is no established 
national mould to which they must 
conform. The local needs and facili- 
ties determine their activities. 


Putting Teachings to Work 

In one labor school a well-dressed 
young man attended each of the 
sessions for the first half of the 
year. He stayed removed from most 
of the personal discussions, and an 
air of mystery seemed to surround 
him. At Christmas time he offered 
the usual greetings to the director 
and added, ‘‘Keep up the fine work, 
Father. You’ll never realize all the 
good you are doing.”’ 

Later, the teachers became 
curious about the remark and asked 
the director to press for an 
explanation. 

‘I’m the auditor of a national 
organization with plants in several 
cities,’’ the businessman explained. 
“In the class discussion it was 
brought out that if a business can 
afford to pay a just minimum wage 
and does not, then someone else, 
some member of the family perhaps, 
must bear the burden of keeping the 
worker in a minimum standard of life.’’ 

Applying this to his own firm the 
auditor saw that many employees 
were being deprived of the living 
wage and that their families were 
forced to make up for the loss. 
Fortunately he was able to suggest 
remedies to the members of the board. 


Some three thousand people began 


to receive a living wage. 


At times the labor schools are 
called upon to defend the rights of a 
racial minority. Members of these 
minorities are easy prey for em- 
ployers who want coolie labor. By 
the same token, some unions are 
not eager to organize these workers. 

In New York the Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists has con- 
ducted special classes for the Puerto 
Ricans. In this way, the legal and 
natural rights of all workers can be 
made known to them, and they will 
be in a better bargaining position. 
The Catholic Labor Institute of Los 
Angeles has performed a_ similar 
service for the Mexican migrants. 


**For the Sake of the Community”’ 


In speaking of labor schools and 
(Continued on Page 6) 


The Modern Prophet 


In this era of conformity, it has 
often been the ministers who like 
the prophets of old have spoken out 
forthe values of democracy. In earlier, 
quieter times it was the small-town 
newspaper editor, then the college 
professor. But latterly it seems to be 
the rabbi, the minister, the priest who 
has had courage to withstand the 
pressures of these times and to 
speak his piece with boldness and 
with persistence on behalf of the 
good, the right and the just. 

Organized religion has made an- 
other contribution that has become 
more conspicuous of late. It is the 
power of religion—the influence of 
organized religious bodies of one 
kind or another and of some religious 
individuals—that has time and again 
been responsible for bringing the 
statesmen of the world to the con- 
ference table. | wonder if we would be 
as far along as we are today in the 
direction of nuclear controls by 
adequate inspection, banning testing 
and so on if it were not for what the 
Unitarians have done, what the 
Quakers have done, what the profound- 
ly impressive utterances of Albert 
Schweitzer have done. This is an- 
other role, another dimension. 

All these things seem to suggest 
that it is the spiritual leaders among 
us who are more and more assuming 
a role of leadership in our life and 
who are indispensable to the progress 
of a civilized society. 


~Adlai Stevenson 


CHURCHES PLAN STRATEGY FOR AID TO MIGRANTS 


TEN-YEAR plan for a massive assault by the Protes- 

tant churches in the United States on the unhealthy 
living and working conditions that beset the nation’s 
migrant crop pickers will be launched at a National 
Study Conference in Washington, D.C., November 16-18. 
The master plan will serve as a detailed blueprint for 
action by the churches in their fight to eradicate social 
evils surrounding the use of migrant labor. 


Chairman of the Goals Committee charged with re- © 


RNS 


sponsibility for framing the ten-year plan is the Rev. 
Galen R. Weaver, secretary for racial and cultural rela- 
tions on the staff of the Council for Christian Social 
Action, United Church of Christ, and chairman of the 
National Migrant Committee of the National Council 
of Churches, sponsors of the study conference. The con- 


ference will mark the fortieth anniversary of the 


churches’ work for homeless migrants. Unprotected by 


minimum wage laws, unemployment insurance or other 
social legislation, these men and women who pick and — 
pack America’s crops are for the most part irregularly — 
employed, inadequately paid and shockingly housed. 
Their health is uncared for and their children receive 
little schooling. The nationwide program for migrants 
sponsored by the National Council of Churches involves 
the services of forty year-round and 528 seasonal staff 
members, including more than one hundred young men 
and women volunteers from twenty-seven foreign coun- 
tries on several continents, plus 8,000 local volunteers. 
Typical of their ministry are informal classes for chil- 
dren of migrant workers, such as the one shown. 

The ten-year strategy plan will be issued as a platform 
statement at the conclusion of the conference. Framed 
by the Goals Committee, it will be based. on the findings 
of panels and work groups and on recommendations 


<< 


from eight prior regional workshops. 


Catholic Labor Schools 


(Continued from Page 5) 


labor priests there is never any in- 
tention to imply a slant towards 
unionism at the expense of manage- 
ment. The word ‘‘labor’’ is used in 
its widest sense to include all 
individuals involved in industry. 

In many cases, such as in the 
Buffalo Diocesan Labor College, 
union members and company execu- 
tives attend classes together. At all 
times, of course, the teachers must 
aim at complete fairness. One Buffalo 
plant modeled its contract on the 
plan for collective bargaining given 
at the Labor College. In twenty-three 
years there has been no danger of 
strike, for there has been no need 
for a strike. 

Labor schools exist not for the 
sake of a special category, but for 
the community. In different ways the 
schools serve as centers for ob- 
taining information on social  ac- 
tion, libraries for the use of in- 


terested students and teachers, a 
speakers bureau, an arbitration panel 
for grievances, and always, they 
serve as lively symbols of the 
Church’s care for people. 

The courses may treat of such 
subjects as collective bargaining, 
personnel management, parliamentary 
law, labor legislation, public speak- 


ing, political science, social ethics, 
and leadership training. 


Is There Still a Need? 

Someone once asked, ‘‘Hasn’t the 
Catholic labor school movement just 
about run its course?’’ Unfortunately 
for the questioner, he was speaking 
to a priest whose name is almost 
synonomous with the movement. 
Father William Smith, S.J., now 
director of St. Peter’s Institute of 


Industrial Relations, Jersey City, 
replied: 
‘‘Wherever there is money in- 


volved in human relations there will 
always be a need for work such as 
that done in a Catholic Institute of 
Industrial Relations. Wherever there 
is power and a mis-useof it, the 
same thing can be said.’’ 

As the industrial order becomes 
more complicated the labor schools 
increase in value. In the days before 
the assembly line the application of 
the moral order to the industrial 
world was fairly easy to discover. 
Now, as_ production, distribution, 
and employment contracts become 
more involved, the need for deep, 
thoughtful analysis becomes apparent. 
Several schools, through faculty 
consultations, have been able to 
present suggestions affecting auto- 


mation in which all parties get a 
fair deal. 

Big Business and Big Labor need 
more than a catechism knowledge of 
religion. The labor schools serve as 
handy source of introduction of moral 
theology to modern economics. But 
what’s the ultimate aim? You will 
find it written on the bottom of all 
letters from Father Smith at St. 
Peter’s Institute. It is ‘‘to make the 
dignity of man the heart of economic 
eff ciency.’’ 


No Saint Can Hide in Church 

The apostolate in industry cannot 
be interpreted in narrow terms. It is 
not enough to think of it only in the 
aspect of making converts, re- 
claiming lapsed Catholics, or con- 
veying a favorable impression of the 
Church. It is not enough to look 
only for large turn-outs at communion 
breakfasts or Holy Name parades. 
All of these may be wholesome re- 
sults of the social apostolate, but 
first of all there must be a direct 
seeking for improvements in human 
relations, there must be a conscious- 
ness of the basic value of social 
justice by itself. We are not, for 
instance, anxious to secure rights 
for Negro workers because of the 
possibility of more Negro converts; 
we work for these rights because 
we are convinced that human rights 
belong to all men, and because we 
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Rev. Emerson W. Smith 


Rev. Emerson W. Smith, RLCA 
Board member whose article on ‘‘The 
Role of the Church in Industrial Dis- 
putes’’ appears in this issue, will 
spend three and a half months in a 
survey of industrial problems in 
Africa, according to the October 15 
issue of Concern, published by the 
General Board of Christian Concerns 
of the Methodist Church. 

Mr. Smith, one of American Prot- 
estantism’s few full-time industrial 
relations specialists, will make the 
study under auspices of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council as a part 
of its Urban Africa Project. Other 
cooperating sponsors besides the 
Methodist Board are the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and the Provisional 
Committee of the All-Africa Church 
Conference. 

__ Mr. Smith will begin his work on 
the project with a stop in London, at 
the office of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, and will then spend 
some time in Brussels and in Geneva 
before going to Africa. In Brussels 
he will consult with the ICFTU(Inter- 


see the need within ourselves to 
labor for that end. The social apos- 
tolate does not end when all are 
Catholics; it ends when all are 
saints. 

‘Was there ever a saint who hid 
in church?’’ was one of the questions 
arising from the lore of On the Water- 
front. (Those who read the novel, 
or saw the movie, may remember 
that the story was based on the life 
of a labor priest, Father John 
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national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions) on technical and trade union 
education in Africa, while the Geneva 
visit will take him to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization to study 
its Africa Programs and to the World 


Council of Churches Division of 
Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees. 

In West Africa Mr. Smith will 


visit briefly in Liberia, Ghana, the 
Cameroons, and Nigeria, where the 
Nigerian National Christian Council 
will be following up a report by Rev. 
P. P. Bloy of the Sheffield (England) 
Industrial Mission with a study on 
“Christian Responsibility in Inde- 
pendent Nigeria.’ The survey by Mr. 
Smith will cooperate with these 
studies of the largest and most eco- 
nomically potent new African state. 

Labor, management and church 
leaders will be visited in Tanganyika, 
Kenya, Southern Rhodesia, and the 
Union of South Africa, but the largest 
portion of time will be devoted to the 
copperbelt region of Central Africa. 
Here for about two months Mr. Smith’s 
base will be at the Mindolo Ecumeni- 
cal Center in Northern Rhodesia. The 
two-month investigation of this vital 
region, which includes the troubled 
Katanga Province of the Republic of 
the Congo, will include a survey of 
educational needs of the African and 
European trade unions and investiga- 
tion of the problems and tensions be- 
tween African and European trade 
unions of the region. Results of this 
activity are expected to assist 
African Christian leaders to help the 
Church relate to planning African 
economic development and to “‘wit- 
ness in industrial society of Central 
Africa.” 

Near the close of Mr. Smith’s 
African visit the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mis- 


Corridan, S.J. It was Father Corridan 
who started the first Catholic labor 
school, the Xavier Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, begun in 1936.) 
The answer will always be ‘‘no’’ to 
those who ask if sanctity can be 
reached by shutting off the rest of 
humanity and pretending to seek 
personal holiness. There never has 
been a saint who isolated himself 
completely from the needs of man- 
kind, a saint who hid in church. 


Emerson Smith To Study African Industrial Problems 


sionary Council, together with the 
Provisional Committee of the All- 
Africa Church Conference (a young 
African equivalent of the National 
Council of Churches) will call a meet- 


ing of Christian leaders from trade 
unions, management, government and 
churches———most of them African—— 
to consider the survey and related 
observations by others in an ecumeni- 
cal consultation on “The Christian 
Witness in Industrial Society in 
Africa.”’ 

Such a unique undertaking by the 
Christian leaders of American and 
world Protestantism, extending a 
helping hand to the emerging economy 
of the new African nations and look- 
ing toward developing sound labor- 
management relations, is a most 
promising development. 
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Church and Industrial Disputes 


(Continued from Page 3) 

an interview simply to show interest 
and concern about what was happen- 
ing to their community. But at this 
interview the right question was hit 
upon and asked at the right time. It 
was put to one of the officers of the 
struck plant: Sir, do you wishthis 
company to be known as a union- 
busting outfit, after an excellent 
record of labor relations over the 
years? Because certainly, if you 
carry on this strike for another four 
or six weeks you can break the 
union for a long time to come. Is this 
what you would have happen? 

The clergy came back and found 
management amenable to talk on one 
new issue it would not talk on before. 
We contacted the union and alerted 
them to the possibility of discussion 
on this new issue. And it so hap- 
pened that the president of the union 
knew full well that we as clergy 
honestly represented more of the 
public opinion of the community than 
perhaps any other group when. we 
spoke of our anxious desire that they, 
too, express a willingness to com- 
promise on some of their points of 
view. 

We were very close to the Federal 
mediator who knew of our efforts and 
approved of them. Actually, the two 
parties did come together largely 
because of the encouragement of our 
clergy group, and with no clergy 
present resolved their differences 
through compromise. The clergy 
received some very nice letters from 
labor and management leadership, 
but their names did not appear in 
the press. This is the correct way 
for effective clergy operation in 
dispute situations, I believe. 


You Must Earn the Right 


There is a reconciling ministry 
to be done that you cannot do from 
the pulpit. You cannot wait until 
you have troubles and then expect 
an early success. You have to earn 
the right to speak to leadership 
involved in a dispute. You have to 
earn the right to communicate with 
the parties concerned. You have to 
earn the right to directly ask the 
important questions. 

It is my conviction based on 
experience that we as clergy tend to 
underestimate the moral sensitivity 


of labor and management leadership. 
Very few in industrial leadership on 
either side of the bargaining table 
are atheistic or anti-religious. The 
great tragedy is that they all wish 
to make the right decision, do the 
right thing under given circumstances, 
but they are just about as general in 
their notions of what is right or 
wrong as the church is. 

The great challenge before us is 
this: how can we together spell out 
exactly what we think is Christian 
in a given circumstance and situa- 
tion? It is not enough to say: bend 
down your knees and pray about it. 
It is not enough to say: come to 
Jesus! It is not enough to say: 
practice the golden rule and you will 
have no worry! You must spell out 
what it means to be Christian in a 
given circumstance, and this will 
mean that we as a church must dare 
to risk the possibility of making 
mistakes when we plow new ground 
in trying to find out actually what the 
most Christian decision may be. 

We have done very little to spell 
out in the Christian church as laymen 
and clergy what we mean when we 
say ‘‘an honest day’s work for an 
honest day’s pay.’’ This phrase was 
used this morning. It is about time 
that we decide exactly what we mean, 
or else certainly this sensitivity of 
management and labor leadership will 
find answers in secular philosophies. 
This to me is most disturbing. There 
is now a growing secular ethic in 
our society of generalized notions 
of what is decent and what is right. 
Whether or not it squares with 
Christian tradition makes no differ- 
ence, primarily because the church 
has done so little to spell out what 
might be the preferred Christian 
stand or witness to be made in a 
given circumstance. 


On Passing Judgment 


6. The final point in our dis- 
cussion of what the role of the 


' church may be in dispute situations 


is the most controversial. It is this: 
it may be necessary in the long run, 
because of the moral involvement, 
because of the injustices of a certain 


Situation, to actually pass judgment 
upon society. 
I hope that we would be very 


wary of the manner in which this 


is done, and that we would pass 

judgment on the evil of the situation 
rather than the people involved. 
There come times in many instances 
when we must be the critic of society. 

This tends to diminish the effec- 
tiveness of a reconciling ministry, 
so please note this point is at the 
end. Five steps ought to be tried in 
the dispute area in industrial re- 
lations before we ever get to this 
last step of being the critic or the 
judge of the society in which we 
live. But there may be this necessity, 
there may be our conscience prodding 
us to the point where, God helping 
us, we can do no other than pass 
judgment upon the evil of the day, 
wherever it may rest. ; 

We need to be active in this day 
and society as it is changing so 
rapidly, when we are confronted with 
the impact of an accelerated tech- 
nology, when we have displaced 
workers amounting to tens of thous- 
ands, when there is honest difference 
of opinion among experts whether 
or not our society, our economy, 
can grow rapidly enough to absorb 
these displaced workers temporarily 
or permanently, when we face the 
responsibility of job-retraining for 
these workers, when we have a need 
to control inflation, when we have a 
real problem of how to handle this 
matter of distribution and consumption 
as it relates to the challenge of 
Soviet economy that may surpass us 
in productivity and trade before too 
long. 

We have many problems facing the 
industrial society today, and I sin- 
cerely hope that the Christian church 
will assume its fair share of re- 
sponsibility in cooperation with a 
morally sensitive leadership of labor 
and management, so that together we 
can work out the answers in a way 
that is acceptable in the sight of 
Almighty God. 


“We need a law that will al- 
low voters to sue a candidate 
for breach of promise.” 


—_)~ 


